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Per “ The Friend.” 
UNIVERSAL PEACE. 

The social condition is essentially pacific. 
The great object of law is to bind men toge- 
ther in peace by the ties of their interests. 
In the rude ages when these interests were 
imperfectly understood, private wrongs were 
privately revenged. ‘That which a more en- 
lightened spirit has taught the civilized world 
in respect to private war—the supremacy of 
law—will, no doubt, become the universal 
opinion in respect to national wrongs and na- 
tional revenge. The supremacy of law over 
these will sooner or later be an unquestioned 
truth. Philosophy and Christianity alike 
point to this result. The means by which 
Providence effects his purposes, are, general- 
ly, simple and natural. It is worth our while 
to examine how this great change is likely to 
be wrought. 

In exemplifying the abstract principles of 


a science by their practical application, many | 
allowances must be made. For example, the | 
effect to be produced by a certain combina- 


tion of the mechanical powers may be rigo- 
rously determined. But when we make the 
machine, we must take into view the strength 
of material, friction, gravity, the resistance 








perate zone, and every variety of soil and na-| 
tural production, each section has devoted it- 
self to the peculiar trade or business which 
circumstances render most profitable—each 
section has access to the common market of 
the whole Union, unshackled by the slight- 
est fetter or restraint, and the result has been 
a degree of prosperity, harmony, and univer- 
sal industry, without example. I speak, of 
course, of facts, only so far as the free do- 
mestic trade of the country operates. 

Now, there is no doubt, that the influence 
of this freedom of industry increases with 
the extent of country and variety of soil, 
production and climate, over which it extends. 
It has greater play and power in the United 
States than it would have if confined to a 
single state. And if the whole American 
continent were its theatre, its effects would 
be still more striking both in the aggregate 
and in detail. Its maximum of effect can 
only then be known when all nations shall 
be bound together as one, pursuing the occu- 
pations of industry in peace, each producing 
and exchanging the objects most congenial 
to its soil, or its locality, with the whole 
world for its market. As an abstract propo- 
sition, this is admitted on all hands. And al- 
though the restrictive policy of some nations, 
is used by others as an excuse for heavy bur- 
dens upon certain kinds of industry, for the 
sake of fostering other kinds; yet there is a 
strong inherent tendency in things to over- 
leap these barriers. 

Public sentiment throughout the world is be- 
coming more enlightened on these points, in 
proportion to the diffusion of knowledge, and 
capital, and industry. One after another the 


of the air, and many other circumstances that/ shackles upon freedom of trade will burst off, 
modify the result. In the same manner, the | and the civilized world be prepared to enjoy 
principles of political science are founded in| the blessings of an untrammelled commerce. 
immutable qualities of nature, as much, so Is it hazarding too much to assert, that the 
as the principles of mechanics. No sound | protection of one species of industry at the 
political economist can neglect thesé princi-| expense of another, will one day be admitted 
ples. It is not my purpose to examine here | to be as great solecism in government as a 
those modifying circumstances which may be/state religion? Perhaps this is the means by 
greater in one case than another, or appear| which Providence is preparing mankind for 
so to shrewd observers. But it may be safe-|the full adoption of the Gospen or Peace. 
ly asserted as a universal truth, that the great-| The more dependant one nation is upon all 
est prosperity must necessarily exist in that! others for the elements of its prosperity, the 
community, in which there is the greatest| more reluctant will it be to break asunder the 


freedom of thought and action, in which eve- 
ry man is allowed to pursue the business 
which he finds most profitable. There is a 
faculty in such a community, as unerringly sa- 
gacious as the instinct of animals, in disco- 
vering its interests. 

The most remarkable proof of this truth 
exists in the effects of the free unshackled 


bond of intercourse. The necessity of re- 
maining at peace will be felt by such a na- 
tion through every vein and fibre of its sys- 
tem. This necessity will modify, control, 
and finally change the public sentiment. 
The glories of victory and bloodshed will fade 
before the mild lustre of the arts of peace. 
This strong necessity will devise the means 


domestic trade of the United States. In this| for its own preservation, and confederated re- 
country, embracing the extremes of the tem-| publics stretching over a whole continent, a 








supreme tribunal of the civilized world, will 
be the happy inventions of that period. So- 


ciety will then become what the most illus- 


trious name of modern times pronounced it 
to be—*“ A partnership in all science; a part- 
nership in all art; a partnership in every vir- 
tue, and in all perfection.” We are not to 
suppose that the mere instinct of industry 
will lead of itself to all these wonderful 
changes. But it is not attributing too much 
to it to suppose, that it is the natural means 
by which Providence will prepare a change 
in the sentiments of men that shall render 
them more open to the reception of the pure 
truths of the gospel. When that change is 
ripe—in His own time, we may reasonably 
look for another manifestation of his power, 
for another step in the progress of mankind 
towards that perfection, so long the dream of 
men of ardent imaginations, and the scoff of 
the cold and ‘the phlegmatic, but which is 
made sure to us in the promises of divine 
Revelation. e*e 


For “ The Friend."’ 


PICTURE OF INDIA, 
(Continued frem page 234.) 


We continue our extracts to day from the 
“ Picture of India,” by a quotation, descrip- 
tive of the general features of the Hindoo 
mythology. The examination of such sys- 
tems cannot fail to be useful to the sincere 
Christian, as furnishing clear proofs of the 
entire incapacity of man to arrive at a know- 
ledge of his Creator by the unassisted efforts 
of his own understanding, or by the formation 
of systems of faith, or modes of life wherein 
reason is made to usurp the place of revela- 
tion, or the workings of the imagination are 
substituted for the influences of the holy 
Spirit. 

In examining the history of mankind from 
the earliest period down to the present time, 
we find that the universal belief in the exist- 
ence of invisible intelligences of a higher 
order than man has always prevailed, and that 
a strong desire has always been entertained 
for a continuance of existence after the se- 
paration of the soul from the body. But 
whilst a concurrent testimony has thus been 
borne at all times and in all places to the ex- 
istence of a spiritual world, “ life and immor- 
tality” have been fully brought to light by 
the gospel alone. It is by revelation and not 
by human wisdem that man has become ac- 
quainted with his Creator, with the terms of 
his salvation, and with the hopes of a glo- 
rious immortality. 

“ The practice of a religion is never better 
than the principles; and, therefore, that of 
the Hindoos gives scope to all manner of su- 
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perstition and imposture. Astrology, witch-| left free to form his own opinion, that they 
craft, and sorcery, are all in full play, and| have been intended to degrade the people, 
there is hardly any species of crime for which| and keep their minds in slavery, such is the 
a precedent may not be found, not merely in| power of the Brahmins, that they are exceed- 
the practices of the religion, but in those of|ingly deep-rooted and inveterate. Nothing 


it would be vain to atten,pt an outline of them, 
or even a specimen. Among others we may 
mention two, the Khoor and the Dherna; 
though it it be but fair to notice that in those 
places where the British power is establish- 























































































































































































































































the gods themselves. impresses those who are incapable of forming 
“The subject is also almost as hopeless as it}an estimate of the intellectual nature and 
is revolting; and there is really no promising| moral tendency of a religion, of its holiness 
way of dealing either with it, or with the|and worth, more than the pains and privations 
great body of the Hindi population while it}to which those who are supposed to be deep 
lasts. It is not universal, for there are dis-|read in its mysteries, will submit voluntarily 
senters and sceptics, and even the believers|for its sake; and nothing tends more to exalt 
themselves are at variance as to the true in-|the heinousness of mere superstitious sins 
terpretation of the sacred books. But reli-|over the real guilt of moral offences, than to 
gions, however absurd, are never to be at-|see a man, reputed holy, laying the lash (how- 
tacked with violence; the pundits are such |ever lightly) to his own back, at the same 
dexterous casuists, that it is difficult to argue |time that he is confessing them with rueful 
with them; the conversion of one hundred | visage and streaming eyes. The cause is ob- 
millions of people would be a very formida-| vious; the really vicious do not punish them- 
ble task, and even the grossest absurdities of|selves; the pilferer does not givo hic back a 
the faith are so interwoven with the structure, flogging ; the extortioner does not humble 
and habits of society, that the separation of/ himself in the dust by the wayside, and the 
them would be difficult, and, in any period to|robber or the murderer does not covet the 
which one can look forward, impossible. | gallows. 
“ One of the worst parts of the religion of| There are men whom all others can feel 
India is the degrading light in which it inva-|and confess to be bad; and as the good man 
riably represents the female character, not | courts and undergoes punishment for offences, 
only in point of rights, (which are a little|of which the guilt would not be at all seen, 
scanty even in the codes of more enlightened| if he did not proclaim it, his virtue and puri- 
nations,) but in point of mind, and even of| ty are wonderfully augmented, and that which 
morals. he describes as guilt, is, of course, disap- 
«« Now, it accords with universal experi-| proved in the same ratio. It is in this that 
ence, that the estimation in which females|the strength of great part of the Hindi sys- 
are held, is not only the criterion, but the|tem lies; as the votaries do their penance 
cause, both of civilization and of morality. It| openly, and persevere in them to the extre- 
is a law of nature, that females can exert,|mity, they are really very formidable to the 
both over the minds of children, and the con-/ignorant. They are rendered far more so by 
duct of men, a more beneficial influence than | another consideration. The suffering Brah- 
can in any way be exerted by the other sex ;|min is himself holy. He has read the Vedas; 
that out of that influence springs the tree|he has meditated upon divine things; he has 
which produces all the fair fruit of family,| subdued his natural appetites, even to the ex- 
and domestic, and kindred attachments, with-| tent of living a whole day upon the vilest sub- 
out which there can be no love of country,| stances, therefore, he is not only fit for tast- 
and no grandeur of character; and, therefore,|ing the Amreeta cup, of which the contents 
if there had been in the Hindi religion, and| were churned out of the sea by the angels, by 
the code of laws that is mixed up with it, no| means of the mountain round which they got 
plague spot but this, it would have been|the king of the serpents, and worked the brine 
strong, almost overwhelming evidence, against |into suds, by pulling alternately at the head 
the possibility of a very wholesome state of|and tail of the reptile, and whosoever tastes, 
society in that country. But it is fortunate| becomes from that moment immortal; but he 
that nature herself stands so far sentinel for|is in a condition for being absorbed into 
virtue here,—that, after the mere morning of| Brahm and becoming part of the divinity it- 
the direst necessity is past, and the least/self. But woe to those for whom he under- 
glimmer of enjoyment has alighted upon|takes all these sufferings, millions of years 
man, not all the institutes of Menu that ever| must their guilty souls migrate through the 
were written, not all the Vedas and Puranas,|vilest of reptiles, before they be allowed to 
and priests that ever existed, can make all, or| find rest, even in hell itself. It is in this that 
even many of the millions of husbands in In-|the mischief to the people lies. If the whole 
dia, treat like mere domestic animals, the|consequences of the act were confined to the 
mothers of their children, or cause all the! devotee, Hindis might be apt to smile at him, 
tens of millions of sons to fling their aged|or at most to pity him, just as Englishmen 
mothers into the Ganges, even were the | would; but when it is done for a purpose— 
stream a thousand fold more idolized than it|that of compelling them, under spiritual fears, 
iss The number may be diminished by the|to do that which they would not do by all the 
cruelty of the law, and the demerit to the le-|efforts of physical force, it assumes quite 
gislator is not the less; but that is a case in|another character. 
which no legislation can utterly subdue the| “ ‘The cases in which those voluntary suf- 
feelings of nature. \fovinge of the Brahmins, or what they may 
“In the judgment of reason nothing can|cause others to suffer, and be thereby them- 
be more absurd, than the ablutions or purifi-|selves polluted, and bring infamy and dis- 













ed, the more inhuman rites are, of late, much 
on the decline; and as they have never been 
so frequent in the parts where the Mahome- 
dan power was never fully established, we 
are never sure how much of them may have 
been produced by the desire of the people to 
escape from the oppressions of their con- 
querors, though that desire could not have 


produced the whole, or even have had any effect 
in the production of those that we are about to 
notice, as the threats held out by them could 
have had no effect whatever upon the follow- 
ers of the prophet. 

* The Khoor was an incantation, by which 
it was intended to resist the real or supposed 
extortion of the gorerumeut, In Collecting the 
revenue or rent. The Brahmins, after the 
proper ceremonies, make a pile of wood, of a 
circular form, upon the top of which they 
place an old woman, or a cow, according to 
the desperate nature of the case; the last, in 
consequence of the sacred character of the 
animal, being used in the extreme cases.— 
They then surround the Khoor with lighted 
brands or torches; and if the party proceeds 
to levy the demand, against which they are 
performing the Khoor, they light the pile, and 
the sacrifice is completed; and if the aggres- 
sor be a Hindi, the retribution to him is ter- 
rible. ‘There are not many instances of the 
performance of this ceremony noticed by 
Europeans; most likely because the districts 
with which they have been longest acquaint- 
ed have been under Mahomedan collectors. 

“ The Dherna, though now forbidden in the 
British parts of India, was a more singular ex- 
hibition; and as it could only take place, or 
at least be heeded, as between Hindd and 
Hindi, it was much more frequent. 

“ There is little question that it originated 
with the Brahmins, because, whether it be 
done for their own benefit only, or they be 
hired to do it for another, they have always a 
profit by it; and it is done in perfect safety. 
The common occasion of it is, or rather was, 
for the recovery of a debt, by a more certain 
and summary process than that of the courts 
of jaw, and sometimes for sums that could not 
be recovered in those courts, though as to the 
justice of the latter case, the pundits were 
not altogether agreed. 

“ Dherna means destitution, or woes, and 
implies as much as that the creditor must 
perish if the debt be not paid. ‘The Brah- 
min comes, and watching an opportunity when 
the debtor is at home, seats himself down at 
the door, armed with a dagger-in the one 
hand, and a vial of poison in the other; tak- 
ing care that, if possible, his victim shall see 
him. The dagger and the poison are not for 
the debtor, but for the Brahmin himself, who 
would instantly swallow the one, and plunge 
the other into his breast, if the debtor should 
offer to escape from the house; and having 
occasioned the death of a Brahmin is a crime 


cations enjoined by the Hindd faith; and|grace in this world, and certain perdition| for which there is neither forgiveness nor ex- 


though it be very obvious to any one who is|hereafter, upon individuals, are so many, that|piation. The Brahmin fasts; and to eat while 
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D, a Brahmin is in Dherna, is just the same as to| his work of purifying is accomplished.—From |and a degree of health and strength, which, 
Ly kill him; so that the debtor has no alterna-|a late paper. without such an asylum, they could never 
L; tive but to fast also. Even then, it is no wa- — have obtained. ; 
se ger of starvation, in which the debtor has any For “ The Friend.” Let it be remembered, also, that although 
h- thing like fair play. He himself may die like] [pn the thirteenth number of the present the expenses of this institution are defrayed 
h a dog, as he is; but not so if he should out-! volume of “The Friend,” were published in part from the county treasury, the charge 
n starve the Brahmin. That would still be the} some remarks on the apparent increase of|¥POD the public is not thereby at all increas- 
e- same; and therefore, the debtor has no alter- slavery in Pennsylvania according to the late ed. Every child within its walls, in all human 
ve native left but to pay, or be starved to death,| census. The subject, which did not for some probability, would, either in the alms-house 
ve under the horrible thought that before he can! months appear to have induced an examina-|° in the prisons, have been supported by the 
to by possibility escape in that way, he may have} tion elsewhere, has recently attracted the at- community during their minority, and when 
n- incurred the pains of everlasting damnation. tention it deserves. It may be hoped that a permitted to go at large, would be turned out, 
ve The old English plan of pressing to death legislative enquiry will be made into the mat- contaminated and degraded, in the midst of a 
ct with a stone, those who would not plead in ter, which so deeply concerns the honour of |/atge city, to prey on society, until again de- 
to the courts of justice, was savage enough; but| our state. Iam induced to make this com-| tected in infringing its laws, they should be 
Id it wanted the eternal terrors of the Dherna. | munication, by having observed a statement brought before our criminal courts, and ren- 
N- (Fo tanentenek) in a late number of Hazard’s Register of dered desperate and hopeless by conviction. 
ines Pennsylvatia, that the septennial enumera- Were mere oo therefore — -~ 
, tion of taxes and slaves in 1828, gives seven-|COMtinuance of the appropriation made by the 
ad ILLUSTRATION OF MALACHI III. 2, 3. ty-nine slaves to tho whole dine. OM exami-|/egislature would be justified. But in the one 
- ** But who may abide the day of his com-| nation of the marshal’s returns of the late|©#S mo means can be used to educate, in- 
ae ing? and who shall stand when he appeareth?| census, proved that the number could not ex-|Struct or reform the subject; in the other these 
. for he is like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s| ceed eighty. It may now with confidence be |e the great and leading objects in view, and 
°y soap. And he shall sit as a refiner and puri-| asserted that there cannot be more than seven- |@Vry precaution and device which intelligence 
to fier of silver; and he shall purify the sons of|ty instead of three hundred and eighty-six and ingenuity can suggest, are employed for 
in Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, that} slaves in Pennsylvania. J again repeat that their accomplishment. Moral considerations, 
- they may offer unto the Lord an offering in| the subject demands legislative examination, such as these, infinitely outweigh all calcula- 
~ righteousness.” lest injustice should have been stalkingabroad |10nS of expense; and the legislature, while 
d Some months ago, there were a few ladies while the laws were sleeping. the blessings of education are becoming more 
ls in Dublin, who met together to read the Scrip- A Pennsylvanian. diffused throughout the commonwealth, will 
re tures, and to make them the subject of their aie not refuse to aid and protect an unfortunate 
id conversation; they. were’ reading the third class of individuals, whose vices are some- 
S- chapter of Malachi.— Behold I will send my Report or THE Boarp or MANAGERS OF THE) times occasioned by accident or misfortune, 
r- messenger, and he shall prepare the way be- House, or Reruce. and in whose favour not only their destitute 
16 fore me,” &c. One of the company gave it To the Senate and House of Representatives|and unhappy situation, but the interests of the 
rv as her opinion, that the fuller’s soap and the of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. community urge almost irresistible claims. 
ts refiner of silver were only the same image,| In compliance with the provisions of their| From the statement hereunto annexed, the 
t- intended to convey the same view of the sanc-| charter, the managers of the House of Re-|!egislature will see, that notwithstanding the 
tifying influences of the grace of Christ. fuge respectfully report: great additional cost occasioned by the ne- 
e No, said another, they are not just the same} That their experience, during the past year, |cessity of preventing escape, separating the 
Kk image; there is something remarkable in the| authorizes them to reiterate the expression of sexes, and instructing them in various me- 
or expression, in the third verse, “ he shall sit| their opinion in relation to the beneficial ef- chanical occupations, the institution receives 
id x as a refiner and purifier of silver.” ‘They all|fects of the institution under their charge.|from the public, for each child, including 
said that possibly it might be so. This lady| They are satisfied the prejudices formerly ex-|eVery expense, but about one dollar and 
d was going into the town, and she promised to] isting in the minds of the parents and con-|twenty-five cents per week; and even this 
ye see a silversmith, and report to them what he] nections of the inmates against the system |Sum the managers have no means of raising 
e said on the subject. She went, without tell-| adopted by the legislature, have been gradu-| Without legislative provision. ‘The extensive 
a ing him the object of her errand, and begged|ally yielding to the evidences of improve- buildings required for the accommodation of 
y. to know the process of refining silver; which| ment and reform afforded by the conduct of the inmates, have exhausted the funds given 
S, he fully described to her. ‘ But do you sit,”| those who have been indentured or discharg- for that purpose, and left a considerable debt 
n said she, “ while you are refining?” “O! yes,|ed from the House of Refuge. The numer- unpaid. Unless the appropriation heretofore 
ts madam, I must sit, with my eye fixed steadily | ous applications, and the facility of obtaining made, be continued, they will be reduced to 
ot on the furnace, since if the silver remain too| respectable and suitable places for these chil- the necessity of discharging or turning over 
e long, it is sure to be injured.” She at once] dren, show conclusively, that so far from con- to the guardians of the poor, all the inmates in 
'e saw the beauty and the comfort too of the ex-| sidering their commitment an objection, they the house;—a result, which would probably 
‘ pression, “ he shall sit asa refiner and puri-jare generally preferred to others who have |Consign most of them to inevitable moral de- 
d fier of silverg’? Christ sees it needful to put} been permitted to grow up without salutary |Struction, and which the board, confiding in 
st ; his children into the furnace, but he is seat-| restraint and control. The humane object of the judgment and liberality of the legislature, 
I- ed by the side of it. His eye is steadily in-|the legislature, in providing an asylum for cannot anticipate. 
n 7 tent on the work of purifying, and his wis-/ those who have taken the first steps in a vicious|The whole sum annually received from 
it dom and his love are both: engaged to do all|course, who have broken through the com-| the county, is $10,000 00 
e F in the best manner for them. ‘Their trials do| mon guards of innocence, and from want, ne- 157 children, at $1 25 per week, 10,205 00 
{- t come at jom; the very hairs of their) glect or ignorance, fallen under the tempta- Bullding debt dus and unpaid, chewt 30,000 00 
4 not come at random, ) g 32 ’ Pp The receipts and expenditures, from the Ist of Janu- 
e bs head are all numbered. tions which surround them, has been there-| ary to the 3lst December, 1831, exclusive, are as fol- 
r As the lady was returning to tell her friends) fore almost answered—and numbers who |lows, viz 


o what she had heard, just as she turned from} would otherwise have remained the constant RECEIPTS. 
e the shop door the silversmith called her back, | and regular tenants of our prisons,—a useless 
d and said that he had forgot to mention one| burden on the community—whose miserable 
g thing; and that was, that he only knew that| lives would have ended in a miserable death, 
e the process of purifying was complete by see-| have been sent forth with a tolerable educa- 
ing his own image in the silver ! tion, industrious and moral habits, considera- 


When Christ sees his image in his people,| ble skill in some mechanical employment, 


priation for 1831, 





























From life and annual subseriptions, dona- 

tions,and the labour of the inmates, &c. $4,434 98 
The county treasurer, legislative appro- 
10,000 006 


$14,434 98 
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HYMN TO DEATH. 


{Oun! could I hope the wise and pure in heart 
| Might hear my song without a frown, nor deem 
the buildings, interest on moneys bor- | My voice unworthy of the theme it tries,— 
rowed, $15,605 82) 1 would take up the Hymn to Death, and 7 
The ; in the institution, on the 1st | To the grim power, the world has slandered thee 
anaes we 87 Boye_-45 Cirle 138 total. And mocked thee. On thy dim Yea brow 
oe a) 12! | They place an iron crown, and call thee king 
Received from 1st January, 1831, to See Of terrors, and the spoiler of the world, 
“— Girls. Total. | Deadly assassin, that strik’st down the fair, ; 
: 24 = 111 The loved, the good—that breath’st upon the lights 


EXPENDITURES. 


For provisions, clothing, fuel, salaries of 
officers, &c. repairs and alterations of 


From the courts and magistrates, 


Returned after having escaped, 1 00 1! Of virtue set along the vale of life, 
we aie = ~ ut | And they go out in darkness. 1 um come, 
99 24 123. Not with reproaches, not with cries and prayers, 


Such as have stormed thy stern insensible ear 
| From the beginning. I am come to speak 
Total.| Thy praises. ‘True it is, that 1 have wept 


Discharged during the same period. 
Boys. Girls. 


By indenture, 39 10 49| Thy conquests and may weep them yet again: 
As of age, 6 8 14| And thou from some | love wilt take a life 
Not proper subjects, 7 4 11| Dear to me as my own. Yet while the spell 
Returned to their friends, 14 3 17, Is on my spirit, and I talk with thee 
Sent to the alms-house 3 0 3| In sight of all thy trophies, face to face, 
Sent to sea, 2 0 9| Meet is it that my voice should utter forth 
Died 2 0 2 | Thy nobler triumphs - I will teach the world 
. ‘ __.| To thank thee.—Who are thine accusers!— Who? 
73 95 gg} The living!—they who never felt thy power, 
ins — __| And know thee not. The curses of the wretch 
Remaining in the House on the Ist | Whose crimes are ripe, his sufferings when thy hand 
January, 1832, 113 44 157| Is on him, and the hour he dreads is come, 
Of the whole number received dur- Are writ among thy praises, But the good— 
ing the year, there were— Does he whom thy kind hand dismissed to peace, 
From Northampton county, 9 0 2| Upbraid the gentle violence that took off 
Philadelphia city aud county, 95 24 119| His fetters, and unbarred his prison cell? 
Susquehanna county, 9 0 | Raise then the Hymn to Death. Deliverer! 
sia: —_ | God hath anointed thee to free the oppressed 
99 ©4  193|And crush the oppressor. When the armed chief, 


The conqueror of nations, walks the world, 
And it is changed beneath his feet, and all 
Its kingdoms melt into one mighty realn— 


Of the number of boys placed out as apprentices,— 
15 have been indentured to Farmers, 


: “ are — Thou, while his head is loftiest, and his heart 

1 “ “ Brickle — : Blasphemes, imagining his own right hand 

1 “ “ Co aia Almighty, sett’st upon him thy stern grasp, | 

3 “ “ Stotkee “a And the strong links of that tremendous chain 

9 “ “ Millers _ That bound mankind are crumbled : thou dost break 
rf us “ SI itiaian Sceptre and crown, and beat his throne todust. _ 

: “ “ House C — Then the earth shouts with gladness, and her tribes 
; “ “ ~<a eo | Gather within their ancient bounds again. 

2 “ “ ae os aot ~~ Else had the mighty of the olden time, | 

1 “ “ Char oor ies *| Nimrod, Sesostris, or the youth who feigned 

1 “ “ Cotten 8 lacie | His birth from Lybian Ammon, smote even now 

1 “ “s Boat-builier ; | The nations with a rod of iron, and driven 

l “ “i Cabinet ation Their chariot o’er our necks. Thou dost avenge, 

1 “ s Catan ~ : In thy good time, the wrongs of those who know 

1 “ “ auicien No other friend. Nor dost thou interpose 

ji Only to lay the sufferer asleep, 

39 Where he who made him wretched troubles not 


His rest—thou dost strike down his tyrant toc. 
The girls who have been indentured have | Ob, there is joy when hands that held the scourge 


. rop lifeless, and the pitiless heart is cold. 
= (10,) been apprenticed to learn house- Thou too dost purge from earth its horrible 
wifery. 


And old idolatries;—from the proud fanes 
The boys have been employed in book-| Each to his grave their priests go out, till none 
binding, boot and shoe-making, tailoring, in Is left to teach their worship; then the fires 
manufacturing brass and cut nails, band boxes, 


Of sacrifice are chilled, and the green moss 
: , ; ; O’ercreeps their altars; the fallen images 

watch chains, &c.; the girls in sewing and | ¢ : : g 

house work generally. 


umber the weedy courts, and for loud hymns, 
Chaunted by kneeling crowds, the chiding winds 
The average age of the boys received in|Shriek in the solitary aisles. When he 
1831, was 144 years, that of the girls about! W ho gives his life to guilt, and laughs at all 
16 shin. ¢ The laws that God or man has made, and round 


J Hedges his seat with power, and shines in wealth,— 
By order of the Board of Managers of the | Lifts up his atheist front to scoff at heaven, 
House of Refuge. 


And celebrates his shame in open day, 
Joun Serceant, President. | Thou, in the pride of all his crimes, cutt’st off 
Attested, 


The horrible example. Touched by thine, 
James J. Barcray, Sec’y H.R. 


The extortioner’s hard hand foregoes the gold 
Wrung from the o’er-worn poor. The perjurer, 
Philadelphia, March 29, 1832. 


Whose tongue was lithe, e’en now, and voluble 
Against his neighbour’s life, and he who laughed 
And leaped for joy to see a spotless fame 
Blasted before his own foul calumnies, 

Are smit with deadly silence. He, who sold 
His conscience to preserve a worthless life, 

Even while he hugs himself on his escape, 
Trembles, as, doubly terrible, at length, 

Thy steps o’ertake him, and there is no time 
For parley—nor will bribes unclench thy grasp. 
Of, too, dost thou reform thy victim, long 


Consumptien of Silk.—It has been calcu- 
lated that no less than fourteen thousand mil- 
lions of silk worms annually live and die to 
produce the quantity of silk which is consumed 
every year in England alone! 


Monthly Review. 








Ere his last hour. And when the reveller, 
Mad in the chase of pleasure, stretches on, 
And strains each nerve, and clears the path of life 
Like wind, thou point’st him to the dreadful goal, 
And shak’st thy hour-glass in his reeling eye, 

And check’st him in mid course. Thy skeleton hand 
Shows to the faint of spirit the right path, 

And he is warned, and fears to step aside. 

Thou sett’st between the ruffian and his crime 

Thy ghastly countenance, and his slack hand 

Drops the drawn knife. But, oh, most fearfully 
Dost thou show forth heaven’s justice, when thy shafts 
Drink up the ebbing spirit—then the hard 

Of heart and violent of hand restores 

The treasure to the friendless wretch he wronged. 
Then from the writhing bosom thou dost pluck 

The guilty secret; lips, for ages sealed, 

Are faithless to the dreadful trust at length, 

And give it up; the felon’s latest breath 

Absolves the innocent man who bears his crime; 

The slanderer, horror smitten, and in tears, 

Recalls the deadly obloquy he forged 

To work his brother’s ruin. ‘Thou dost make 

Thy penitent victim utter to the air 

The dark conspiracy that strikes at life, 

And aims ta whelm the laws; -ere yet the hour 

Is come, and the dread sign of murder given. 

Thus, from the first of time, hast thou been found 
On virtue’s side; the wicked, but for thee, 

Had been too strong for the good; the great of earth 

Had crushed the weak for ever. Schooled in guile 

For ages, while each passing year had brought 

Its baneful lesson, they had filled the world 

With their abominations; while its tribes, 

Trodden to earth, embruted, and despoiled, 

Had knelt to them in worship; sacrifice 

Had smoked on many an altar, temple roofs 

Had echoed with the blasphemous prayer and hymn: 

But thou, the great reformer of the world, 

Tak’st off the sons of violence and fraud 

In their green pupilage, their lore half learned— 

Ere guilt has quite o’errun the simple heart 

God gave them at their birth, and blotted out 

His image. Thou dost mark them, flushed with hope, 

As on the threshold of their vast designs 

Doubtful and loose they stand, and strik’st them down. 
* * 4 * * . . ” 

Alas, I little thought that the stern power 
Whose fearful praise I sung, would try me thus 
Before the strain was ended. It must cease— 

For he is in his grave who taught my youth 

The art of verse, and in the bud of life 

Offered me to the muses. Oh, cut off 

Untimely! when thy reason in its strength, 

Ripened by years of toil and studious search, 

And watch of nature’s silent lessons, taught 

Thy hand to practise best the lenient art 

To which thou gavest thy laborious days, 

And, last, thy life. And, therefore, when the earth 
Received thee, tears were in unyielding eyes 

And on hard cheeks, and they who deemed thy skill 
Delayed their death-hour, shuddered and turned pale 
When thou wert gone. This faltering verse, which thou 
Shalt not, as wont, o’erlook, is all I have 

To offer at thy grave—this—and the hope 

To cupy thy example, and to leave 

A name of which the wretched shall not think 

As of an enemy’s, whom they forgive 

As all forgive the dead. Rest, therefore, thou 

Whose early guidance trained my infant steps— 
Rest, in the bosom of God, till the brief sleep 

Of death is over, and a happier life 

Shall dawn to waken thine insensible dust. 

Now thou art not—and yet the men whose guilt 
Has wearied heaven for vengeance—he who bears 
False witness—he who takes the orphan’s bread, 
And robs the widow—he who spreads abroad 
Polluted hands in mockery of prayer, 

Are left to cumber earth. Shuddering I look 

On what is written, yet I blot not out 
The desultory numbers—let them stand 
The record of an idle reverie. 



































Bryant. 





Preserve your conscience always soft and sensible, 
If but one sin force its way into that tender part of 
the soul, and dwell easy there, the road is paved for a 
thousand iniquities. Watts. 
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The Solar System.—Some idea of the vast-| and intellectual degradation of the numerous, 


. . } 
ness Of the universe around us, may be col-| neglected children who frequent the wharves} 
lected from the operations of a German astro- 


and other places of corrupting resort in this 
nomer, who has calculated that, assuming the city and its suburbs, can duly estimate the ex-| 
velocity of a cannon-ball to be rated at one 
and a-half German mile per minute, with this 
yelocity a cannon ball, fired from the sun, 
would reach the planet Mercury in nine years 
and six months; Venus in eighteen years; the 
Earth in twenty-five years; Mars in thirty- 
eight; Jupiter in one hundred and thirty; Sa- 
turn, in two hundred and thirty-eight; and 
Uranus, (Herschel,) in four hundred and se- 
venty-nine years. With the same velocity, a 
shot would reach the moon from the earth in 
twenty-three days. Monthly Review. 


nine boys and girls placed out under inden- 
ture, during the past year; thus plucked as so 
many brands from the burning, and put in si- 
tuations where there is the best reason to hope 
that, instead of being a dread and curse to so- 
ciety, they may become industrious, thriving, | 
and virtuous members of the community. 
Surely the appeal to legislative and individual 
munificence, for adequate means to perfect a 
plan so honourable to the state, will not be in 
vain. 








Meteor ology.—It was lately mentioned by a| Argument of the Chancery Suit in N. Jersey.| 
public lecturer, at Portsmouth, that Jupiter’s| —Many of our readers have doubtless pe- 
attraction of the atmosphere of our earth was | Tused the valuable and laborious work of J. 
much greater than astronomers generally sup-| 9° Foster, master and examiner in the high 
posed. He says, that when the moon is near | Court of chancery, N. J., containing the de- 
Jupiter, he has so powerful an attraction for positions in the suit pending in a state m= 
our atmosphere, as to draw it up into the form! ae a and the peated! a eae 8, 
of a spheroid. This effect produces the further| ¥° ©'e¥e> ail on a i. amg? 
results of electrical attraction and condensa-|C@S°mess OF Industry, and there are few, 1 
tion, the immediate cause of rain. It is not anys which possess more interest for the So- 
to be wondered at, that if we admit the at- aa = . peee a <a saaeaes a ~ 
traction of the heavenly bodies at all, that Ju- fe “ti . . be 09 : lie: ae . th . 7 
piter should exercise it to a considerable ex-| °° Continued, by the publica Ge = Le 
tent on our earth, compared with which the a ee ae . aaned ae 
former planet is 1312 times as large. | GRE SEEKS 55. WIIEISGR, SSG SO tae Coe 

sion of the court in the cause. Those who 
had the opportunity of listening to these emi- 


j nent counsellors, need nothing further to sa- 
The following strange occurrence has . 8 


: | tisfy th i te 
taken place at Champignolles, (Eure) France. | @StY them of the value and importance of the 


| j ; . 
An inhabitant of the village having dug speeches which they made on the occasion; 
ahole to entrap a wolf, put upon it a live 
goose as a bait for the voracious animal. 
Another inhabitant, on perceiving the flut- 


Ibid. 





| the settled principles of the law, and a per- 


‘spicuous view of the legal consequences 


1 se { i -e, appro it)". : 
pry nahetie dugpnee. pprondtied tt which must grow out of the secession of the 
and fell into the ditch, which was eight feet, Hicksites 


deep, the sides being cut so as to make an in-| ,, . : : ; , 
ae ' Friends is one involving the peace, security, 

verted cone. He vainly attempted to get out, | 1 rights of on citcneda ania’ 

and was patiently waiting for the return of day. ea ~~ eae et lis These wan 

But he had not waited long when something! y se Sega 

very heasy fell apon his shale ©\possess a copy of the ‘Testimony, should 

very heavy fe » his S. ’ 


Thie was’ avail themselves of the opportunity now af. 

a wolf attracted by the bait. The fright of : ; ‘ 

a : i ote t k adding the 
the poor man may be easily imagined; that eee rie ks calle , re 
the wolf was great, for he immediately got into| 7 a 
a corner from whence he did not stir all night. able to procure ie ee . a a will es 
When day appeared the man who had made ~o tL agegon te ot ae a 
the trap came up for his prey, and was not a ita Vv ; 
: ; : : ; . } ospectus. Sub- 
little surprised at finding his two prisoners.— es coos S William ‘Sal- 
The man was taken out more dead than alive. P “The Friend oN 50. North 
No forbearance was shown to the wolf, which| ‘°" agent for he Friend,” No. 50, Nort 


- 
was killed for his forbearance during the night. Fourth St. up stairs. 
Gallignani. PROSPECTUS. 


P. J. Gray, of Trenton, N. J., proposes to publish by 
subscription, an original work, entitled, Tue Socie- 
ty or Frrenps Vinvicarep. Being the Arguments 
of Counsel, for Joseph Hendrickson, in a Cause de- 
pending in the High Court of Chancery of the State 
of New Jersey, between Thomas L, Shotwell, com- 
plainant, and Joseph Hendrickson and Stacy De- 
cow, Defendants.—Delivered in the Court of Chan- 
cery, at Trenton, in January, 1832; by George 
Wood, and Isaac H. Williamson, Counsellors at 
Law. To which will be appended, the Decision of 
the Court, in the said cause, 


The work will contain a brief view of the doctrines 
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The report of the Board of Managers of 
the House of Refuge inserted to day, presents 
results, which, to the friends of that noble in- 
stitution, and to philanthropists in general, are 


of the most gratifying nature. No one who of original Friends; of the rise and progress of the 


has not had frequent occasion to observe the} schism which has divided the Society; of the leading 
wretched and abandoned condition, the moral| errors imputed by those denominated * Orthodox,” to 


they contain a strong chain of reasoning on| 
the facts of the case—a lucid application of|), 
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their opponents ; of the alleged legal effects of those 
doctrines upon the rights of those who hold them, and 
the reply given to these charges, with the view taken 


of their legal effects, by the party denominated 


“ Hicksite.” In short, the work will present within 


tent of the benefit conferred upon the forty-| a small compass, the entire ground of the difference 


which has arisen in the Society of Friends, as fully 
as is necessary to a complete understanding of the 
whole controversy. 

Besides the original matter to be contained in the 

ublication, it will embody a great amount of interest- 
ing information, collected by great labour, from nu- 
merous rare and expensive volumes, accessible but to 
few, and which can no where be found in so small a 
compass, or obtained at so trifling an expense. The 
great importance of the cause—the exalted character 
and reputation of the counsel, the extraordinary zeal 
and ability displayed in the argument, the value of the 
information embodied, all concur to render this work 
not only indispensable to the Society of Friends, but 
highly valuable to every one who is desirous of under- 
standing fully the nature of a controversy which has 
excited a deep and lively interest in the whole com- 
munity. 

Conditions.—I, The work will be put to press and 
completed, ready for delivery, immediately after the 
decision of uw court, WHICN Is Connaently expected 
at the July term. 

II. It will be handsomely printed, on new type, and 
fine paper, and will comprise an octavo volume of one 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred pages. 

III. The price will be one potrar, handsomely 
done up in boards. 

Vi. Persons procuring ten subscribers, or taking 
ten copies of the work, shall be entitled to the 
eleventh gratis, and in the like proportion, for a 
greater number of copies. 

As the publisher does not design printing a large 
edition, it will be well for those desirous of possessing 
the work, to subscribe, or forward their orders, with- 
out delay. 

Trenton, April 20, 1832. 

It was the wish of P. J. Gray, the publisher of the 
above, to insert the whole of the argument on both 
sides of the question; and much pains has been taken 
by him to procure the speeches of S. L. Southard, 
and G. D. Wall, counsel for Shotwell and Decow, but 
is attempts have been unsuccessful. 





Our impression was erroneous, it appears, 
as to one particular in the notice given in last 


They show that the cause of| number, of the Boarding School at Burling- 


ton, under the care of G. W. Taylor. The 
wife of the principal was not in the capacity 
of nurse at Westtown, but as a sympathising 
friend and maternal care-taker, in the exercise 
of those kindly attentions, calculated to pro- 
mote the individual comfort of the boys. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting managers for the month, George 
R. Smith, Arch street, above 13th; Timothy 
Paxson, 158, north Front street; Edward Yar- 
nall, 39, High street. 

Superintendants—John C. Redmond and 
wife, 

Attending Physicians—Dr. Robert Morton, 
No. 116, south Front street; Dr. Charles 
Evans, No. 102, Union street. 





CENTRAL SCHOOL 


The stated annual meeting of Friends’ Cen- 
tral School Association, will be held on 2d 
day, the 14th of the present month, in the 
Committee room, Mulberry Street Meeting- 
House, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

Henry Corr, Secretary. 


Tec. Oe ar 

MARRIED, in Rahway, N. J. at Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, on Fifth day, the 3d inst. Jacos Parker to 
Marcaret Haypocs, both of that place. 
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in the spirit, we shall not fulfil the lusts of| their pride, and the desire to be like others, 
the flesh; for all that is in the world, the lust] induced them to disregard the divine com- 
of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the| mand, and brought upon them a long train of 
pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of|evila and of suffering. Conformity in dress} 
the world; and the world passeth away, and| opened the way for other and greater depar- 
the lust thereof, but he that doth the will of| tures, until, in a little while, mixed marriages 
God abideth for ever.” and the consequent introduction of idola- 
Therefore see to it, you that make a pro-| trous worship ensued. 
fession of it, see that, as you have received} To dress for the sake of show, or to gratify 
the Lord Jesus Christ, you walk as he walked,|a proud and vain mind, is certainly deroga- 
that you live in the spirit, and walk in the|tory to the dignity of a rational being, and 
spirit, and fulfil not the lust of the flesh; that} more especially to the character of a Chris- 
you live not in malice, envy, or bitterness,|tian. It bespeaks a littleness and puerility 
and so grieve the good spirit of God, and| of mind, totally incompatible with the hegaven- 
bring a burthen upon the souls of the right-| ly views and immortal destinies of a disciple 


eous. of Jesus. Our Saviour clearly inculcates this 
as when he exhorts his followers to ‘“ take no 

For “'The Friend.” | thought what ye shall eat or what ye shall 

PLAINNESS. drink, or wherewithal ye shall be clothed, fur 


It is a just observation that the testimony | after all these things do the Gentiles seek.” 
which the Society of Friends believes itself|‘ If God so clothe the grass of the field which 
called to bear to simplicity in dress and ad-| to-day is, and to-morrow iscast into the oven, 
dress, does not arise from am apprehension| shall he not much more clothe you!” They 
that the costume worn by its consistent mem-| whose minds are occupied with the great con- 
bers possesses any intrinsic holiness; nor yet|cerns of the soul's salvation, and.who live 
from a disposition to adopt and maintain a|every hour with reference to that solemn day 
Society uniform. It is founded on the simple|when they must render an account of the 
doctrine, so frequently inculeated by our Sa-|deeds done in the body, will find little time 
viour and his apostles, that simplicity andj to devote to the decoration of their persons, 
plainness become the Christian, and that he|and will feel themselves conscientiously re- 
is not to be conformed to the world in any|strained from copying after the foolish and 
of its vain customs. ever changing fashions of the wor!’. Decen- 

The pride of the human heart dislikes the|cy, cleanliness and comfort, will be | :2ir aim 
mortification of appearing in a dress less|in dress—not a curious nicety or costliness, 





minds, to foster pride, or damp their zeal for 
their religion, they shunned as they did houses 
infected with the plague. They minded no 
such things as modes and fashions, nor did 
any new habit or ornament that came up, en- 
tice them to imitation—decency was their 
rule, and modesty the standard of their habit 
and conversation.” 

Similar views to these induced our worthy 
forefathers to adhere to their simple dress and 
address, regardless of the changes and fash- 
ions of the world—and | cannot but believe 
that the members of our Society who yield to 
the convictions of divine grace in their hearts, 
will find it their duty still to maintain the 
same simple habits. 

When our young Friends are seeking to lay 
aside the restraints of their religious profession, 
they frequently resort to the argument, that 
there is no religion in the colour or cut of a 
garment. ‘True, there is not—neither is there 
any religion in going to meeting or any other 
outward form, abstractly considered. Religion, 
if it exist at all, must be in the heart—and if 
really it be there, it will show itself in the dress, 
address, and every action of its possessor. It 
will regulate and bring all these into con- 
formity with the spirit and precepts of the 
gospel. When, therefore, we see those who 
have been educated in plainness, endeavour- 
ing to throw it aside and mimic the fashions 
of the day, we may be assured that it is not 
religion or consistency, but the want of both, 
which leads them to do so. Iam not about 


fashionable or showy than that of others; its|but a simple, becoming and convenient at-|to contend that there can be no such thing as 


vanity is gratified by wearing those personal | tire. 
ornaments which are supposed to set off a] It is scarely necessary to recur to the nu- 
fine form to advantage, or to conceal a defec-| merous exhortations contained in the New 
tive one, while the love of novelty and the| Testament against pride, fashion, and expen- 
desire not to be outdone by their neighbours,|siveness in dress—they must be familiar to 
makes the votaries of fashion eager to run af-| all my readers, and may be summed up in one 
ter every mode which the fickle fancy of the} short sentence, “ Be ye not conformed to this 
dress-maker may invent. Perhaps it is im-| world.” 
possible for one who has never been in-| It will not be difficult to perceive from these 
volved in the giddy whirl of fashionable life| remarks, that the testimony of the Society of 
to form an adequate idea of the anxiety, the| Friends to plainness, is founded upon a 
jealousy, the fatigue of body and vexation of| solid basis—it is a testimony against the pride 
mind to which this prevailing thirst for dress} and vanity of the human heart, and against 
gives rise; but we know that itconsumes hours| those customs which originate there, whether 
of precious time before the toilet—sacrifices|they regard dress, address, or manner of liv- 
health, repose, and, in a word, almost every|ing. Whatever tends to strengthen those 
comfort which a rational being can enjoy, for| corrupt passions, or proceeds from their influ- 
the attainment of its purposes, and frequently |ence, lies within its scope and is forbidden 
involves families in a long series of pecuniary | by it. The early Christians felt the force and 
embarrassments, from which they are not al-|importance of this testimony, and lived in 
ways extricated with honour or probity. conformity to it, so asto become conspicuous 
There are various degrees in the indul-| for their plainness. Eusebius says, “ Nothing 
gence of this evil habit, but as the springs|about them was pompous, either in clothes, 
which nourish it are corrupt, so every stream /|diet, or habitations, or household stuff. Such 
that flows from it, however small, must be|of them as were noble, or learned, or of gen- 
corrupt also—the same fountain cannot send|tle extraction, laid aside their pride and all 
forth bitter waters and sweet. their swelling titles, forgot that they were 
If we search the writings of the ancient| better educated or of higher birth than others, 
prophets, we shall find that one of the sins|and became like their brethren. Pilaiting 
of Israel against which they cried, was the|and curling the hair (then generally practised 
pride of dress, and the imitation of those per-| by the Gentile nations) were things that both 
sonal decorations which were worn by the|their men and women proscribed, thinking 
heathen nations. Though the Jews were| that labour lost which was spent on such su- 
called to be a peculiar people, separate from|perfluities. ‘hey were jealous of their seri- 
all the nations of the earth, and were solemn-| ous frame of spirit and careful to preserve it; 
ly warned against following after the customs|and therefore the wearing of all such dresses 











religion under a gay dress—far from it—there 
is much allowance to be made for the differ- 
ences of education, though even with those 
jeromgnt up in gay life, | believe true religion 
| would produce moderation and simplicity; 
but what I would maintain is, that in every 
\case where those who have been brought up 
in plainness, depart from it, as regards either 
dress or language; pride, vanity, the love of 
world, or some other evil passion, must be 
the moving cause. No one will contend that 
a humble, self-denying, cross-bearing Chris- 
tian would be led into such a course—nor 
yet that, in making the change, they are 
prompted by a sense of religious duty; on the 
contrary, the plea often is, that as their con- 
duct in other respects does not become 
their dress, they must change this in order to 
appear more consistent. This is indeed a 
fatal mode of reasoning, and may be applied 
with equal force and propriety to the pallia- 
tion of every crime. Better would it be to 
change the conduct and make it consistent with 
the dress, than to alter the dress for the purpose 
of adapting it to a lower grade of moral or reli- 
gious rectitude. This argument pays a high 
compliment to the plain garb of the Friend, 
while it acknowledges the turpitude of the mo- 
tives which lead to its abandonment. I can 
speak from some experience of the preser- 
vation there is in a plain dress—acts in 
which young persons would be ashamed to 
engage while clothed as Friends, they commit 
without hesitation when the plain attire is 
thrown aside; and to many, the change in their 
apparel has proved like opening a door toa 


of those by whom they were surrounded, yet|as might serve to infuse vanity into their|flood of temptation and vice that has almost 
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overwhelmed them in ruin. These are not| pose of acquiring the most able assistance, | were attacked with spasmodic cholera, of 
chimeras of the imagination, they are sober) the late president of the Royal Society was|whom more than fifty died. The disease con. 
truths—truths, sanctioned by the dear bought| induced to request the aid of the Archbishop | tinued to prevail with considerable violence in 
experience of many. lof Canterbury and the Bishop of London.—|that neighbourhood, and subsequently extend. 
It is a source of real satisfaction to observe,| With their concurrence, after much delibera-|ed into some parts of Scotland. Since then 
that this interesting subject is claiming in-|tion, the work has been placed in the hands|it has visited the city of London, where, by 
creased attention among our young Friends,| of the following gentlemen, and it is arrang-|the 7th of last month, it had attacked upwards 
and that the appearance of many has become,| ed that Mr. Murray shall publish, in a series|of 2100 individuals, of whom 1100 fell vic- 
of latter time, much more consistent with their| of treatises, “ Theology of National History,’’|tims to its violence. It is also said to have 
religious profession. I sincerely wish the| as follows: made its appearance recently at Belfast, in the 
encouragement of these, and that their num-| The Mechanism of the Human Frame, Sir|north of Ireland, and in the city of Dublin; 
ber may be augmented, being fully persuaded | Charles Bell. but no particulars have reached us from either 
that if the Christian principles of our Society} On Geology and Mineralogy, Rev. Dr. Wil-|of these two places. It has very lately, also, 
are disseminated in the earth, through its in-| liam Buckland. appeared at Hull. It has reached Paris, 
strumentality, and a light held up to those} The Adaptation of External Nature to the| where it first appeared about the 26th of 3rd 
around us, it must be by the members more| Moral Condition of Man, Rev. Dr. Chalmers. | month, and by the 3rd day of 4th month, 735 
generally adhering, from religious conviction,| ‘The adaptation of External Nature to the| cases had occurred in that city, of which 458 
to our testimonies and walking answerable to| Physical Condition of Man, Dr. John Kidd,|were men, and 277 women. On the 3rd day 
the high profession we are making. There| M. D. of its visitation, upwards of 150 persons were 
are some observations of an American Envoy| The Habits and Instincts of Animals, Rev.|attacked, and on a subsequent day there ap- 
at the court of London, which read an im-| William Kirby. pears to have been 255 new cases in the 
pressive lesson to all who profess to be Qua-| Chemistry and Meteorology, Dr. Prot. course of twenty-four hours. One account 
kers. After transacting some business with a} Human and Comparative Anatomy and Phy-|says, that out of 565 cases, there had been 
member of the Society of Friends in London|siology, and Vegetable Physiology, Dr. Peter|365 deaths. The volatile spirits of the French 
and being about to take his leave, he said,| Mark Roget. population became excited, and exploded in 
“I admire your Society, their principles con-| Astronomy and General Physics, Rev. Wil-|riotous disturbances. 
tain all of Christianity that I have any idea of,| liam Whedell.—N. Y. Obs. In many parts of the progress of this dis- 
but I am sorry to see that some of you are ili: ease, females have appeared less liable ¢o its 
losing your badge—and I do not see how ae For“ The Friend.” [attacks than men; and most accounts, espe- 
you can retain your principles and forego PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. cially from the north and west of Europe, 
your little peculiarities—your marks of self-| An article appeared some time since in this|agree in the statement, that though by no 
denial and difference from the spirit of the| paper, describing the successive advances|means confined to any particular class, yet its 
world—you are lights, the world should come | made by the Asiatic cholera, from the coun-|greatest ravages have been among those whose 
to you, and not you go to the world—you)try of its birth, beyond the banks of the|constitutions had become impaired by pover- 
may gather them, but they will scatter you.”| Ganges, westward into the very heart of Eu-|ty and wretchedness, or ruined by intemper- 
Ina little work published by the American rope; and, perhaps, a few remarks on its sub- | ance and vice. In Petersburgh, where the 
Tract Society, 1 find the following observa- sequent progress may not be altogether inap- disease prevailed for about a month, and 
tions, which I would recommend to the at- propriate for the pages of “ The Friend.” where, in about two weeks, upwards ef ‘wo 
tention of my readers, as coming from a| ‘This extraordinary disease has continued to thousand five hundred cases proved fatal, the 
person who is not a member of our Society.|advance, with a measured and silent step,|respectable English inhabita»¢=; whose mode 
“The time was when many considered it| though its course, as it comes within the pre- of life was more regular than that of most of 
right and commendable for Christian families|cincts of a greater and more general civiliza- the Russians, are said to have lost only one 
to furnish their dwellings magnificently, to|tion, seems not to be characterised by that|of their number; and of the whole body of 
eat and drink freely, and in all respects to| dreadful malignity, which marked its ravages | English in that city, consisting of upwards of 
dress and fare sumptuously—but the time is|in the countries of the east. Towards the|two thousand persons, only fourteen died of 
coming when such a course of living must|close of the last autumn, as many of the read-| the cholera. “It was not,” says a letter of 
more generally be viewed as improper and/|ers of “ The Friend” are probably aware, this|the physician to the British embassy, “‘ by 
reprehensible for the people of God. When| dreaded scourge appeared on the north-east- shutting themselves up in their houses, or 
this change is fully effected, oh, what a sav-|ern coast of England, and spread a thrill of|shunning the diseased, that so many escaped; 
ing will there be of health, time and expense|terror through the whole nation. Men’s for they were to be found at the bedside of 
—what an increase of holiness and benevo-| hearts then began to fail them. They felt that their domestics, administering the medicines 
lent action, and of glory to the church of|their country was invaded by an enemy that| with their own hands.” Our friend Daniel 
Christ. Let every professor of religion read| might attack their own houses, and against Wheeler, who resides opposite the city, over 
and ponder well the following all important) whom courage and patriotism were powerless. the river, and employs a great number of peo- 
text in 1 Cor. x. 31. * Whether, therefore,| A few days, however, saw this panic subside,|ple in the draining and cultivation of the 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all\jand give place to a sort of half-whispered/ country around, under the patronage of the em- 
to the glory of God.’” G. | congratulation among the people, that the pes-|peror, is said not to have lost one by the 
dened, tilence did not march very rapidly from place warn ste tiidieenitcell b sted 
to place, nor, after all, was it quite so fearful ou is destructive disease be permitte 
VALUABLE WORK EXPECTED. as pad sone imagined. Some ao presumed | to visit our country, the circumstances of the 
We learn from the London Congregational|to doubt its existence in the British nation;|Poor will demand the peculiar sympathy of 
Magazine for February, that the late reverend | until, after slumbering for two months in the| every one who has at heart the welfare of his 
and right honourable the Earl of Bridgewa-|town and neighbourhood of Sunderland, in| fellow creatures; and the alleviation of their 
ter, in his last will and testament, directed his| the county of Durham, during which time it condition will become to an especial degree, 
trustees to lay out and invest in the public | had attacked only about five hundred persons,|4 necessary public virtue. D. 
funds the sum of 8,000 pounds ($35,000) to| and destroyed about two hundred, it suddenly _—— z 
be paid to some person or persons who should | displayed itself in its old and dreadful charac- In your worst estate, hope; in the best, fear; 



































be appointed by the President of the Royal/ter, at-Gateshead, opposite Newcastle, on the and in all be circumspect. . s 
Society, to write and publish a work on the| river Tyne. It is said that tbe people had Palmer's Aphorisms. 
power, wisdom, and goodness of God, as mani-| kept Christmas with very great intemperance, 

fested in the creation ; illustrating such work| and that drinking had been much indulged in. PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 


by all reasonable argument. For the pur-/| In three days, one hundred and forty persons CARPENGER STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











